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Transactions of the Twenty-Fifth Annual Session of 
the Michigan State Teachers’ Association, held in 
Grand Rapids Dec. 28-30, 1875. 

The State Teachers’ Association convened for its twenty- 
fifth annual session at the Park Place Congregational church, 
in Grand Rapids,on Tuesday evening, Dec. 28th, 1875; and 
was called to order by the President, Supt. H. S. Tarbell, o1 
East Saginaw. After a song from an octette of special music 
teachers in public schools of the State, Pres. Geo. B. Jocelyn, 
of Albion College, led in devotional exercises. The members 
of the Association were welcomed to the city by Henry Fra- 
lick, Esq., President of the Grand Rapids Board of Education. 
President Tarbell responded. Prof. C. A. Kent, of the Law 
Department of Michigan University, then delivered the ad- 
dress of the evening, on 
THE ORIGIN AND EXTENT OF THE DUTY OF THE STATE 

f. TO EDUCATE. 

“He maintained that it was the clear duty of government 
to see that those instrumentalities of growth which civiliza- 
tion has developed are provided. Whenever the public end 
sought can be safely left to private enterprise, the government 
can not interfere; but when, as in the case of education, pri- 
vate enterprise can not be relied upon to provide a matter of 
so great public importance, the State should do so. Herein, 
he said, we find the rule by which to measure the extent to 


which the State should educate. All the individuals of a com- 
munity should be educated in such a way as to fit each to fill 
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his place in the social organization and do his best toward the 
prosperity of all; and, where individual enterprise will not 
afford such an education to all, then, if practicable, the State 
ought to step in and supply the lacking instrumentalities. 
And the State has a perfect right to apply the wealth of the 
community, so far as needed. toward the education of all. No 
individual right of property ought to stand in the way of the 
duty of a nation to educate all its youth in such way as to fit 
them best to contribute their part toward the highest national 
prosperity. Some men feel that they sufler injustice if their 
property is taken from them to provide education for the chil 
dren of others. They seem to think that they have individual 
rights which may be superior to public rights. This is a mis- 
take. Ifa man may justly be compelled to give up his life 
on the field of battle in defense of his country, can it be un- 
just that he should be required to give up a portion of his 
property to provide such an education for all as shall most 
contribute to the national prosperity? The right of individ- 
ual property would be worthless if not secured by the power 
of the State. Why does the State protect it? Because such 

rotection is necessary, not for the good of the individual on- 
“4 but for the whole community ; and where this right comes 


in conflict with the publie good, it must give way. 


In discussing the kind of education most important to the 
public prosperity, Mr. Kent said every child should be given 
certain mental training and taught certain necessary knowl- 
edge. The humblest day-laborer can not protect himself in 
his little business without some knowledge of arithmetic, of 
reading and writing. Nor is it enough that he be able to use 
these arts painfully and with special effort. If he leave school 
in this condition, he is likely to forget all he has learned. He 
should be so far taught that reading, writing, and exercises in 
numbers afford him pleasure, and will therefore be kept in 
constant practice. Otherwise he is likely to be kept in the 
situation of many students of a foreign language who, having 
at school learned to translate slowly with the aid of a diction- 
ary and grammar, find this practice so laborious that on enter- 
ing business life it is dropped, and all knowledge of the lan- 
guage lost. A nation which makes every man a voter, and 
relies for its security on the intelligence of its citizens, can 
not surely afford to allow anyone to leave school without a 
knowledge of the history of his country and the nature of its 
institutions. It wouid bea great gain if the education of even 
the commonest laborers were extended far beyond these es- 
sentials. Why may not one, looking forward to severe man- 
ual labor in his constant lot in life, be taught the simple laws 
of political economy, the principal features of history, the 
great points of geography, the elementary principles of the 
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sciences most likely to be of interest and use in after life ? 
When I consider how much of the labor of the poor is unpro- 
ductive, because unintelligent; how often they fail to get the 
full benefit of what they earn, because they are deceived by 
those who practice upon their ignorance; how many of them 
waste their little means and bring ruin upon themselves and 
families by excesses which are fostered by their ignorance of 
more rational employments, I am convinced that in the most 
economical view it would be profitable for society to educate 
its lower classes up to a standard very much higher than is 
now customary. 

Nor am Lacquainted with any law of descent which makes 
the children of the poor and ignorant less capable of educa- 
tion than those of the rich. The fear that a higher education 
would make those receiving it discontented with their lot 
seems also unnecessary. If a man be educated beyond those 
with whom he associates, he is likely to be ambitious to rise to 
a position more congenial. But if the whole class is educated 
together, no one will find himself out of place or think his lot 
unjust. We bear with fortitude those evils which we endure 
in common with others whom we think our equals. 


He thought every man ought to be fitted for some partic- 
ular occupation, not only as a means of livelihood, but as an 
employment. The total product of all the labor of a commu- 
nity is the sum of all that is produced by individuals. The 
highest results are attained only when each individual does 
the best of which he is capable. If any person does not work 
at all or works ignorantly, society loses thereby; and how 
much is lost in every country by the fact that its workmen, 
intellectual and physical, work unwisely, because they have 
received no adequate training! 

Nor is a good moral education less important to society 
than intellectual training. Noone can be considered fitted 
for the work of life who has not been taught and trained to 
feel his duties to his fellow man. Some instruction upon the 
relation of individuals to each other and society should be 
given in every school. Each child should be taught that it is 
disgraceful to take from another without, if possible, giving a 
fair equivalent; that sel!-support is necessary to self-respect ; 
that lying is cowardice ; that extravagant living is a common 
beginning of crime. The duties of laborers to employers and 
employers to laborers should be made plain. The duties of 
voters and the evils of political corruption should be much 
dwelt upon. These and many other moral precepts should be 
regarded as essential to every education. [J am amazed when 
I consider how little attention is paid in this country to the 
education of our youth in morality. The natural consequence 
of this neglect is seen in the immorality of the times. 
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The important question of how far the state should. fur- 
nish the means necessary to secure such an education to the 
greatest possible number, was discussed at great length, in 
harmony with the proposition that if in any State individual 
enterprise furnishes all the means of education needed, the 
state should not interfere to take upon it an unnecessary du- 
ty. But the state is bound to see that the means of education 
are furnished, and where necessary must furnish them itself. 

The practical education of children in most employments 
is best leit to their parents and masters. Practice under com- 
petent direction is the only teacher. The work of the chil- 
dren will pay the cost of their instruction. There seems little 
for the state to do here except to see that every child is taught 
some employment from which he can derive a support that is 
innocent. ‘To see that each child has such an employment. is 
the duty of the state. Nor should the children of the wealthy 
be exempt. Wealth is uncertain, and its possession does not 
take away the duty of doing something good. The rich have 
a greater choice of employments than the poor, but to some 
regular occupation all their children should be trained. It 
may be thought that to compel a man to train his children to 
work at some business is an unwarrantable interference with 
personal liberty. I think otherwise. How can a man havea 
right to let his children grow up so that they are liable to be- 
come a burden upon the state, either as paupers or criminals ? 
And one of the surest safeguards against the liability of any 
child to become a beggar or thief is the fact that he knows 
how to earn an honest living. 

Publie schools, high schools, and State universities, to 
place the means of mental training within the reach of all, 
will not be provided by private enterprise, and the state has 
to itself the duty of providing them at the public expense. 

Should the state teach morality? Its importance I have 
already stated. Is there a science of morality which can be 
taught? No doubt there is a great difference of opinion as to 
the tundamental basis on which moral rules rest, but there is 
a pretty general agreement as to the rules themselves. How 
many believe in the ten commandments who do not think 
that they were first written by God on the stone tables deliv- 
ered to Moses! The general precepts of Christ command the 
assent of infidels as well as of Christians. There are few 
things in. which men are more agreed than in the fundamen- 
tal maxims of the moral law. What is wanted is the applica- 
tion of the maxims to the circumstances of life. Young peo- 
ple ought to be taught their duties in all the relations upon 
which they are about to enter. They need the precepts and 
applications firmly fixed in their memories, so as to meet the 
temptation when it comes. There ought to be a course of 
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moral instruction in every school, from the lowest to the high- 
est. Moral instruction should be regarded as of more import- 
ance than that which is designed merely to develop or inform 
the intellect. Ignorant men are generally less injurious to 
the state than knaves. 


The Association adjourned with the singing of * Ameri- 
ea,” in which the audience was led by the male octette. 


SECOND DAY.— MORNING SESSION. 

The Convention assembled in the basement of the First 
Baptist church. A chorus of pupils from the Grand Rapids 
High School opened the exercises with vocal music, led by 
Prof. Geo. D. Herrick, Director of Music in the city schools. 

In the absence of the Secretary, Mrs. 8. A. Perkins, of De- 
troit, W. L. Eaton, of Kalamazoo, was elected Secretary pro 
tempore. 

Superintendent Tarbell then pronounced 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRES=s. 
Ladies and Gentlemen —Fellew Teachers: 

I hope it will not be thought presuming in me if I depart 
a little from the custom of my predecessors in this chair, and 
ask your attention to some remarks of mine, prefatory to the 
substantial work of our sessions. The evident propriety of this 
is recognized, so far as | have observed, everywhere in the 
meetings of similar bodies of teachers outside of this State ; 
and I am in hopes that you will so fully approve of my purpose 
in this effort that my successors shall feel under requirement 
from you to undertake the same duty. 

That a purpose has been behind the preparation of the pro- 
gramme of our meeting has probably been discovered by some 
of you, that purpose being to bring together the school men 
and the friends of schools for mutual conference and enlight- 
enment — especially that we. the teachers, may learn what our 
patrons expect of us, and how far our efforts meet the recog- 
nized wants of the public. 

As preliminary to this survey of our surrounding relations, 
the ground on which we stand, the reason and right we as 
school men have to exist, has been presented by my request 
in the able and exhaustive paper which was read before the 
Association last evening. We have all the learned profes- 
sions — the clergy, the lawyers, the doctors, the editors, and 
not least the statesmen —all by able and representative men 
coming to tell us how they look upon our work and what they 
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ask at our hands. Let us receive their suggestions with all 
teachableness, for it is only by making ourselves wiser and 
stronger that the great interests for which we labor can receive 
marked advancement. 

Were L asked what is the great need of educators at the 
present time in Michigan, I should reply wnity—unity of 
thought. unity of feeling, unity of action, unity not simply on 
the common plea that in unity is strength, but from the deeper 
truth that the unity which comes from the concurrent judg- 
ment of independent minds has the best of guarantees that it 
is founded in truth and is therefore worthy of success, 

A greater unity of thought as to the basis and essentials of 
school work ought to be secured. We don't dig deep enough 
afier principles and causes. Our work is too tentative, empir- 
ical; is too much a matter of tradition and present expedient. 
The great objects of education need to be clearly seen, and 
the respective parts which the family, society, business life, 
the church, and the school are responsible for should be clearly 
discriminated. When we have settled securely the question, 
What ought our schools to do for the youth of the State, the 
several parts of this great work must lave appropriate appli- 
ances provided, and the means we use must be clearly adapted 
to the important ends in view. Our means and methods ought 
to be closely scrutinized, as to whether they do unitedly in due 
degree develop in proper order and relative extent the several 
powers of the mind. We should clearly examine whether our 
favorite methods, with which we do succeed in placing in the 
temporary keeping of the memory certain facts in geography 
or processes in arithmetic, are adapted to furnish true mental 
food, or whether they train one set of powers at the expense 
of the general mental health, or at times even to the ruin of 
the sensibilities and the blunting of conscience’s edge. 

As the quickening of the conscience and the development 
of the religious life are the especial aim and duty of the cler- 
gy. so of intellectual development the logic and the method, 
and much of the process, should be committed to the teachers. 
Are we ready to accept the responsibility —to tell what we 
wish to accomplish, ow we propose to do it, and why we adopt 
the methods we employ ? 

But while the intellectual faculties of the child are our spe- 
cial responsibility, the full training of these is not legitimately 
committed to us. We have aright to ask parents to send to 
our care something besides bodies and clothes. Minds must 
be supplied which have already had some degree of furnishing 
and training. 

Grade one of our course is not the first vear of intellectual 
training. The grade below is not the zero-grade. The child 
is already far on in his course. We have the family course of 
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six years, followed by the primary course of four years, and 
grammar, high-school, and college courses of four years each. 
What the child shall learn in the family course is vastly more 
important than, and ought to be as definitely understood as 
what he shall learn in the primary or college course. And 
though we expect, so far as may be, to make good in each 
higher grade the deficiencies of lower grade work, yet we never 
esteem this a part of the legitimate work of the grade; and so 
itis no more the legitimate work of the primary grades to 
teach what should have been learned in the home grades, than 
it is to teach the points of compass to grammar-grade pupils. 

But we usually find these home grades not very well gra- 
ded, and pupils are often promoted on insufficient preparation. 
If we establish kindergartens then we make a new contract 
with the public, and become responsible for a part of the work 
of the first six years’ course. How shall we diffuse informa- 
tion as to the work of these lowest grades’ By the press, by 
circulating kindergarten literature, by talks with parents as 
they bring their children to commit them to our care; but 
chiefly and most effectually by explaining fully and clearly to 
the pupils of our higher schools the laws of early mental de- 
velopment and the means of fostering it. 

The people have a right to come to us and ask what shall 
be the intellectual home-training of their children. Our grad- 
uates have a right to ask our counsel as to their further study 
and improvement. But while a dozen different opinions pre- 
vail among us on these subjects, it is likely that eleven and 
perhaps twelve of them are wrong. These questions are not 
to be settled by the votes of majorities, but by the earnest 
thinking of the wisest ; and when we have thought down thro’ 
the soil of traditions and empirical methods, we shall find 
that we stand together on the bed-rock of principle, and thus 
shall achieve unity. 

To secure the requisite unity of action, it seems essential 
that there be some centre of authority, some recognized foun- 
tain of idea and suggestion, some sun in the educational firma- 
ment, or at least a moon to which all eyes may turn and from 
which all receive light and gravitating influences. Weare too 
independent. The schools of one city have no connection with 
or dependence upon those of another. We have no way of 
comparing school with school or system with system. Neither 
the State Superintendent nor any other educational! authority 
has any control over or hardly influence in the schools, for in- 
stance, of Grand Rapids or Detroit. We have no standards — 
scarcely waymarks. What proof can we render the people 
whom we serve that we have planned wisely or are accom- 
plishing. what may be reasonably expected of us ¢ 

Can anyone describe the Michigan system of public 
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schools? We have an aggregation of district or primary 
schools at one end, and a university at the other; but where 
these two are to meet, or whether they shall meet at all, there 
is nothing in the system to determine. In the good providence 
of God it has resulied that they have joined hands through the 
high schools; but this ean hardly be set down to the credit of 
the system. There may be as many courses of study as dis- 
tricts in the State. The rural district,.»with its log school house 
and single teacher, may elect to fit students for college, and 
Detroit may refuse to do so. 


Let me sketch what in brief seems to me desirable to form 
a suitable system for our Michigan schools. Leaving the school 
districts as now constituted, as far as may be, their present 
autonomy, let the directors in the several school districts with- 
in each Representative district of the State form a Board of 
School Directors of said Representative district, charged with 
the general oversight of the schools and the selection of the 
text-books used therein, but especially empowered and requir- 
ed to elect annually a Superintendent of the schools in said 
Representative district, whose duty should be to devote his 
whole time to the supervision of the schools, to aid and advise 
the teachers, to hold quarterly examinations of candidates for 
teachers, using therein questions and following directions to 
be furnished by the State Superintendent. 

All schools should be advanced from grade to grade only 
on the examination or by the direction of the Superintendent. 

Those only should be eligible to the office of Superintend- 
ent who had had five years’ experience in teaching. and who 
held a certificate of qualification from the State Superintend- 
ent, obtained after passing an examination at least equivalent 
to that required for admission to the Scientific Department of 
the University. They should be paid by the State a uniform 
salary, with the privilege given the Board of Directors to add 
to this sum a reasonable amount. 

By this means each Superintendent would have charge o 
the schools in a population of ten to twenty thousand persons. 
The extent of work would be tolerably uniform. The more 
populous counties would furnish employment to these Super- 
intendents, and several of the sparsely settled would unite to 
employ one. Each Superintendent would have under his 
charge thirty to sixty teachers, and would have opportunity to 
do thorough work. Being paid by the State, his salary would 
not prove a local burden. Elected by a Board of Directors, 
politics would not embarrass a suitable choice. Required to 
have education and experience, it is probable he would prove 
efficient. 

Supervising these Superintendents and the general inter- 
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ests of education, should be the State Superintendent, whose 
duties should be those now pertaining to the office, with large- 
ly increased authority and responsibility. He should be allow- 
ed a deputy and office and traveling expenses, a salary of $3000 
per year, and devote his entire time to the duties of his office. 

An Educational Council of six members — three members 
to be appointed by the Governor, one by the University, one 
by the colleges, and one by the District Superintendents, with 
the State Superintendent as its chairman, should determine the 
grading of the public schools and the courses of study for the 
different classes of schools. The requirements for admission to 
the different departments of the University should be deter- 
mined by this Council. and should be precisely equivalent to 
the corresponding high-school courses. 

Once each year—or oftener, if found expedient — the 
State Superintendent should distribute to the District Superin- 
dents uniform questions and regulations for the examination 
of pupils completing the work of the fourth, eighth and twelfth 
grades of the schools; and full reports of this examination, 
with specimen examination-papers, should be returned for pur- 
poses of comparison to the office of the State Superintendent. 

The State Superintendent shall likewise, during the month 
of August of each year, hold a Superintendents’ institute of 
two weeks’ duration, which the District Superintendents, 
among whom are of course included the City Superintendents, 
should be required to attend. At this institute the condition 
of the schools throughout the State should be minutely report- 
ed and tabulated. The theory of education should be discussed 
and its methods illustrated. This would form aaormal school 
of the highest and moSt valuable type, and its influence would 
be felt powerfully in every school room of the State. 

In the system I have roughly sketched, it is evident the 
mainspring and balance-wheel is the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. He should be a man of rare power and devotion 
to his work, a Horace Mann among the people and the teach- 
ers, a Bismarck among politicians and legislators. With the 
right man and the right system, Michigan might become in ten 
years a great light in the educational firmament, an education- 
al Mecea to which pilgrims from all our national domain should 
come, and the land would be full of shrines at which the wea- 
ry, foot-sore pedagogue might bow and catch new inspiration. 


Among the means of promoting this desirable unity of 
thought, feeling, and action, one of the most important is this 
State Teachers’ Association — an institution which, though old 
enough to be of adult strength, is still comparatively inefficient 
and unappreciated. There are in the State of Michigan over 
120 professors in the University, Normal School, and colleges, 
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300 graded schools, employing 400 men and 1,700 women teach- ° 


ers, and 5,000 district schools. We usually have 150 to 200 per- 
sons in attendance at the meetings of this Association, and 
many are registered here who are not enumerated above. 
The lists of members appended to the reports of our meetings 
will amply repay comparison and study. We owe it to our- 
selves and the cause of education to make more of this Asso- 
ciation, to put more life, thought, power, more men and women 
into it. Its capabilities are greater than we have yet realized. 
It can diffuse information on school subjects,and be the means 
whereby, with that generous letting his light shine which char. 
acterizes the true man and true teacher, the best thoughts of 
each shall become the guide and inspiration of all, and where- 
by, too, by mutual exchange of views, that sober, solid judg- 
ment which comes from much thought and the common-sense 
action of many minds, shall become the standard whereby our 
individual! plans shall be measured. 

The friendly greetings of old Iriends and aequaintances 
may afford to all warm-hearted men full recompense for any 
trouble and expense our visits here may cause. This social fea- 
ture of our gatherings ought to be prominent and appreciated, 
And if, in our little corners of the State, we get dull and old- 
fogvish, or fear that Boards of Education are our mortal ene- 
mies and the schools are going to chaos; if Young America is 
pert and Old America penurious, a few hearty hand-shakes 
will jar off the dust of isolation, and make us wonderfully 
brighter and more hopeful. If we get dogmatic and pompous, 
think our schools, our methods the best in the State; go about 
chuckling ovey the bright things of which we are chock full, 
and mean to keep all to ourselves, to come here, where there 
are a score of men smarter than ourselves. men whose bright 
thoughts are so plentiful they do not need to hoard them lest 
scattering gems should render them bankrupt. will cause us to 
think more justly of ourselves and our work, so that soon our 
fellow-teachers will say, * How much more affable and intelli- 
gent Mr. Blank appears since he went to the State Associa- 
tion!” 

This annual gathering may be the means of awakening 
public attention to the condition and wants of the school sys- 
tem ; may elevate public sentiment in regard to the importance 
of thorough and extended work in the schools. There is no way 
in which a leaven of professional spirit can be infused through 
the mass of teachers, by which self-respect and public respect 
ean be secured to our ranks, better than to come together at 
these annual gatherings and show that we cultivate an import- 
ant field and understand our business. 

As I have now reached that point where my inaugural 
shades off into my farewell address, I will venture a few sug- 
gestions for the advantage of this Association. 
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First, I suggest a change in the constitution of our Exec- 
utive Committee. This body has been selected for years past 
somewhat at random, has felt little responsibility. and done 
little service. The fault has not been in the men, but in the 
system. I have been a member of this committee five or six 
years; and, except at a meeting last year which I did not at- 
tend, nothing has been done, so far as I am aware, more im- 
portant than to audit some bills. There was a report from the 
Executive Committee last year; but the President wrote it, 
and brought it to us all ready for signature. This year I eall- 
ed a meeting of the committee in Jackson, in connection with 
the meeting of the Association of City Superintendents: but 
we did not have a quorum. What is needed is some arrange- 
ment by which the Executive Committee, not the President, 
shall be responsible tor the general success of the Association. 
There are six members of the committee holding office three 
vears, two being elected each vear. If one member of this 
committee represented the University, one the colleges, one 
the Normal, with its increasing roll of honorable graduates, 
who of all men ought to be filled with the professional spirit ; 
one the Superintendents of schools; one the teachers in gra- 
ded schools; and one the teachers of the district schools, or 
whatever interest seems most worthy of recognition ;—and it 
was understood that these six men were representative men 
of interests to be represented, on every programme; that 
something was to be done by atéd for each of these portions of 
the general body; and that. for this representation and this 
work, each member of the Executive Committee was in his 
own particular field responsible, with the President to com- 
bine the results of their labors and to look after any interests 
not represented by them;—it 1s probable things would be 
managed efficiently, for we could certainly see who succeeded 
and who faiied. 

There ought to be formed a number of smaller, closer or- 
ganizations subordinate to this, the general State Association. 
It can not be denied that special classes of men have special 
interests, arising from their fields of labor and the lines of 
thought which their duties create. These men are rightfully 
deeply interested in many themes which others would vote te- 
dious and inane. The faculties of the several colleges, with 
the University, have topics of vital interest to their work and 
their standing among schools, which they can discuss most 
freely and deeply in sessions of their own. Our high school 
teachers are doing a very important and conspicuous work, 
where experience and nice adaptations of plans to results 
sought are especially valuable. We know very little about 
high schools yet. Their management is an experiment, and 
their methods traditional. These people’s colleges. with their 
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wide possibilities and multiform work, furnish an exhaustless 
stock of subjects for profitable thought and discussion. We 
need an organization of high school teachers whose delibera- 
tions shal] have weight with patrons, boards of education, col- 
lege faculties, and school Superintendents. These Superin- 
tendents have a peculiar work — neither teacher nor patron, 
but between both and responsible to both. In this State, for 
some time past, they have maintained an organizatign profi- 
tably and pleasantly. The youngest organization among our 
teachers is the Musical Association, which deserves a “good 
word. They believe in boards of education, in superintend 
ents, and especially in themselves and their mission. ‘Their 
motto is, ‘Do good to all men—especially those who have 
music in their souls.” Had we all their hopeful earnestness, 
the future of our educational interests would be bright in- 
deed. Let these several organizations meet annually at the 
place of the meeting of the State Association, but a day or 
two in advance, under their own officers and independent reg- 
ulations, and discuss special themes. A dozen in each organ- 
ization are enough for the most profitable meetings. When 
the General Association meets, let all join to make an educa 
tional jubilee of it. 

Again, the subjects of most importance ought to be as- 
signed to individuals or committees a year in advance, so that 
full consideration may be given and the teachers be looking 
forward during the year to ha@Wing this and that theme fully 
discussed at the next meeting. For illustration, the question 
how to make our State Associ iation most attractive and profi 
table might be referred to a committee, to report next year. 

My next suggestion is to present, in connection with the 
annual gatherings, an exhibit of the schools. We ought to 
have spread to view, in suitable, inexpensive form, the statis. 
tics of our principal schools, specimens of drawing, penman 
ship, eXamination-papers, views and plans of school houses — 
in short.do every year, in less cumbersome and expensive 
form, what we intend to do this year as our centennial exhib- 
it. There should likewise be brought before the Association, 
from the place where the meetings are held or from places 
conveniently contiguous, classes of pupils of various grades, 
who should recite to and be instructed by their teachers in the 
presence of the society ; the object being not so'much toshow 
the proficiency of the ‘class as the methods of the teacher. 
This, more than anything else, will give our work the practi- 
cal tinge which will attract the masses of teachers, and add 
largely to the interest and attendance at our meetings. 

Furthermore, we ought to secure the presence and co-op- 
eration of the patrons of the schools, of boards of education, 
and of men of political and social influence. We need their 
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aid, and it is for their interest to understand us. There should 
be the closest accord between educators and the public in its 
better phases. To secure this co-operation we do not need to 
change the title of our Association or its constitution, but sim- 
ply to use personal influence to have our programme known 
and to have upon it those whom the people will hear gladly. 

My last suggestion in behalf of the prosperity of the As- 
sociation is trite and commonplace, but contains the gist of 
the whole matter. It is, swsta¢n the Association by your pres- 
ence, your voice, your influence. Attend its meetings, even 
at cost of money, ease, time, social pleasure. It has done 
much to make our work known, to unify thought, to fashion 
sentiment. It has built up reputations, and created ademand 
for good work. It has done much more for each of us than it 
has ever cost us, and is no ill-deserving claimant of our care. 
To let it die would be a disgrace to the State and ourselves: 
to let it live a feeble life subjects us to all the trouble of its 
sustenance and anxiety about its condition, withsmall reward 
for our pains. Let us pledge ourselves anew tounity and zeal 
in the support of this Association, feeling that thereby we 
shall do much for the cause of education in this noble State. 

On motion of Prof. Merritt Moore, of Kalamazoo, the 
President’s address was referred to a committee of five. 

The Association was again favored with musie by Prof. 
Herrick’s pupils. 

On motion of Prof. Putnam, of the State Normal School, 
the consideration of President Tarbell’s recommendations was 
assigned to two committees of three each, instead of the com- 
mittee of five ;— one committee to take the suggestions con- 
cerning common school supervision under advisement during 
the year, and report at the next meeting; the other to con- 
sider the remaining suggestions of the address, and report 
during the present session. 

On motion of H. A. Ford, of Kalamazoo, the President 
was instructed to appoint a standing Committee on Necrolo- 
gy, to report obituary notices of Michigan teachers dying du- 
ring the year, and to consist of one member from each Con- 
gressional district. 


The Hon. John J. Bagley, Governor of the State, was then 
introduced, and addressed the Association in behalf of the 
representation of education in Michigan at the Centennial Ex- 
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position. He was, he said, thoroughly alive to the import- 
ance, the absolute necessity of a good, a creditable, a proud 
representation of all the interests of our State at the approach- 
ing Centennial in Philadelphia, and especially in the matter 
of education, in which the State is without a superior in the 
Union, and for which it has a national reputation. He briefly 
called attention to several important features of the exhibit 
that ought to be made. He is proud of the position of Mich- 
igan in educational matters, and hopes that the display to be 
made will accord with the renown the State has won and un- 
doubtedly deserves. He hopes, too, that the Centennial will 
call more attention in this State to the study of history. Al- 
though Michigan has a high reputation for its educational ad- 
vancement and progress, it is a sad, a humiliating fact that. 
of the 5,500 schools in the State, in but 500 is the history of 
the United States taught. We are now a hundred years old 
as a nation and two hundred and fifty years old as a people, 
with a proud record in the results of the past and the possibil- 
ities that are now seen for the future; and our history should 
be taught thoroughly in each school, so that our people may 
take a just pride in their country, and not ape foreigners in 
their manners, their accent, or anything else. Another thing 
that he would have taught is patriotism. If he could order 
and compel it, he would have patriotism built up in every 
school, and would have the Red, White and Blue, the Stars- 
and-Stripes, floating from every school-house in the State and 
all the year; and if any man should take one of them down, 
he would shoot him on the spot! He would have the whole 
horizon of the State gemmed with the national colors. 

The Rev. D. C. Jacokes, of Pontiac, State Commissioner 
for the educational exhibit, followed. He, too, was proud of 
Michigan’s school system and its institutions. Le specified 
the asylums for the deaf and dumb and blind and for the in- 
sane, the State Public School at Coldwater, and the Reform 
School at Lansing, among the educational establishments of 
the State, as well as the common and high schools, the State 
Normal School, and the University. Heis glad that Michigan 
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has such able educators, and men who will have so little todo 
with sectarianism. Among other things, he hopes the Uni- 
versity will soon be provided with female professors. He re- 
ferred to the direction in which Michigan is superior to all the 
world besides in the matter of education, and asked that the 
exhibit at Philadelphia be made full enough to demonstrate 
its superiority before all the world. Some of the difficultios 
in the way were pointed out. 

A brief and desultory discussion followed, which resulted 
in the appointment of Supts. Tarbell of East Saginaw, Payne 
of Adrian, Daniels of Grand Rapids, George of Kalamazoo, 
and Perry of Ann Arbor, as a Centennial Committee to coun- 
sel and co-vperate with Mr, Jacokes. 

After a brief recess, Mr. Ford, of Kalamazoo, read his pa- 
per on 
THE RELATIONS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 

& In the official prospectus of the American Social Science 
Association, “conventions of teachers” are expressly and 
prominently named among the “ special organizations work- 
ing in the various departments of social science,” with which 
that society aims to establish intimate relations—“ in order,” 
they say, “that there may be good understanding and hearty 
co operation between these several agencies and our own.” 
It is in the hope of promoting this end — so far, at least, as this 
association is concerned ; of awakening more professional in- 
terest in a new but rapidly growing and highly practical sci- 
ence; and to indicate some of the more obvious relations of 
sociology and education, that I take the platform to-day. 

We are not called, here and now, to consider the philoso- 
phy of this branch. With the primary question, “Is there a 
social science ?”’ Mr. Spencer occupies one of the most elabo- 
rate chapters of his recent introduction to its study. Over the 
very first definition in it the thinkers have puzzled long and 
differ widely. It is “ the science of man in society, of the ac- 
tions of collective masses of mankind, and the various phe- 
nomena that constitute social life,” says Mr. Mill, in his great 
Logic. It is “ the science of the laws which govern man in 
his efforts to secure for himself the highest individuality and 
the greatest power of association with his fellow-men,” says 
Mr. H. C. Carey. It is simply “the philosophy of politics,” 
says Mr. Wright. in the latest of the books. Thus, and differ- 
ently, others. Better than all, though necessarily longer, is 
the exposition of the scholarly Sanborn, Secretary of the Am- 
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erican Association: “I have never seen or heard of a person 
who could concisely define what it is we call social science, or 
state wherein it differs from other branches of human knowl- 
edge. It seems, indeed, to be neither a science nor an art. 
but a mingling of the two or of fifty sciences and arts, which 
all find a place in it. Whatever concerns mankind in their 
social rather than in their individual relations belongs to this 
comprehensive abstraction; and social science shades off ea 
sily and imperceptibly into metaphysics on one side, philan- 
thropy on another, political economy on a third, and so round 
the whole circle of human inquiry. Pope advises us to * grasp 
the eel of science by the tail.’ Now, to deal with a science so 
fleeting, so fluctuating and Protean as this, in a country like 
ours, where everything fluctuates and glides into every other 
thing, is to grasp the most elusive of eels by the most tantali- 
zing of tails. It slips from our hold, and defies all attempts to 
classify it.” 

Let us, then, be content to rest upon that other line of 
Pope’s — 


“The proper study of mankind 1s man.” 


Through anatomy and physiology. psychology, ethies, and 
the rest, he is to be studied in the individual ; through ethnol- 
ogy, philology, history, in the nation and race; through soci- 


ology, in masses and aggregates, wherever, however found. 
No other segments in the circle of the sciences can equal in 
interest these, for they are the studies of a common brother- 
hood, of the only immortal being we know as vet. In golden 
letters on the wall of the lecture-room ef Sir William Hamil- 
ton one still may read: “ On earth there is nothing great but 
man: in man there is nothing great but mind.” 


We shall be reconciled to decline abstract discussion as 
we reflect that a broad, widely comprehending science must 
be built up by patient, long-continued, large collections of 
facts. These supply the materials whence are deduced defi- 
nitions, principles, and rules, Sociology is new. Its founda- 
tions were laid so lately as the time of Comte. Its-facts are 
just now being collated and published in great folios by Mr. 
Spencer. Immense coilections must yet be made before an 
adequate science of society can be constructed. In this field, 
accordingly, we find the associations chiefly at work; and to 
the philanthropic applications and embodiments of such prin- 
ciples as have been ascertained and methods as have been de- 
vised for the betterment of humanity they largely address 
themselves. But says the prospectus of the American socie- 
ty, before cited: “It is not chiefly as the advocate of meas- 
ures to be carried, that the American Social Science Associa- 
tion appears before the public. Its duty is rather to furnish 
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a laboratory for investigations, an arena for discussions, a reg- 
istry for facts and experiments, a bureau for questions and an- 
swers in regard to the multiform matters coming under obser- 
vation in our five present departments or sections of Educa. 
tion, Health, Jurisprudence, Finance, and Social Economy.” 
To this end, as I understand, they desire to make the labors of 
societies like ours, and of as many individual inquirers as pos- 
sible, auxiliary and tributary to theirs. 

It is not yet twenty years ago—indeed, it was only in 
July, 1857, that a little company of fifty-three, including la- 
dies, met at the house of Lord Brougham, in London, “ to con 
sider,” as their call expressed it, “ the best means of uniting 
together all those interested in social improvement.” The 
“necessity for a closer union among the supporters of the sev- 
eral efforts now [then] being made for social advancement ” 
was duly resolved, and it was presently determined to found 
a National Association for the Promotion of Social Science. 
Brougham was made provisional President. Thegbject of the 
new institution, first of its kind in the world’s annals, was thus 
defined in a printed circular: * To aid the development of so- 
cial science, to spread 2 knowledge of the principles of juris- 
prudence, and to guide the public mind to the best means of 
promoting the advancement of education, the prevention and 
repression of crime, ihe reformation of criminals, the adopting 
of sanitary regulations, and the diffusion of sound principles 
on all questions of social economy, trade, and international 
law; . . . and to afford a commen ground for the inter. 
change of trustworthy information on the great social prob- 
lems of the day.” Two months and a half thereafter, the first 
public meeting of the Association convened at Birmingham. 
The names of Lords Brougham, Stanley, and Russell (since 
Earl Russel! ), of Sir John Pakington (President of the Depart- 
ment of Education), of Sir Benjamin Brodie, and others of the 
English nobility, gave prestige to the movement from the 
first; and the quiet, modest beginning grew rapidly into the 
great institution whose fourth meeting was attended by 2,872 
persons. The Transactions of the Annual Congress of the As 
sociation, held at Norwich in 1863, fill a volume of more than 
700 pages. The membership of the society numbers many 
hundreds, and extends into all parts of the United Kingdom. 

An international association of similar character, embra- 
cing representatives of the leading countries of continental 
Europe, was formed at Brussels in 1862, and has since held 
regular annual meetings. 

It is but ten years ago that the spirit of the British and 
the international associations began to move upon cis-Atlantic 
waters. In October, 1865, in pursuance of a call issued by the 
Board of State Charities of Massachusetts, a meeting was 

2i 
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held in Boston, over which Gov. Andrew presided, and at 
which a constitution was adopted and officers elected for the 
American Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
It has had ten successful and most useful years. Such men 
as Prof. W. B. Rogers, Dr. Samuel Eliot, George William Cur- 
tis, and David A. Wells, have been its Presidents. M: any of 
the first names of scholarship and public work throughout the 
land are enrolled in its membership. EKight or nine volumes 
of transactions are among the stately monuments of its brief 
but glorious career. 

In the fall of 1868 a resolute effort was made by some of 
the foremost thinkers and workers of the Mississippi Valley to 
found a similar association for the study and amelioration of 
humanity in the peculiar aspects presented in the new States. 
A first meeting, and a good one, at which several excellent 
papers were read and some stimulating discussions had, was 
held in Chicago in October, 1868. A society was organized 
auspiciously : “Dr. Edward Beecher, in the final remarks, said 
“a tree of centuries” had been founded. Another meeting of 
some interest and value occurred the next year; and there 
was anend. The conditions of success, in the crudeness and 
materiality of social organization in the Central States, were 
not yet. Branches of the American Association, however, 
have been formed and are understood to be doing good work 
in New Haven, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, and San Fran- 
cisco; so that the parent society, embracing its children, 
stretches its arms across the continent. <A local and indepen- 
dent society was organized some years ago in Kalamazoo, and 
one now exists in Lapeer, which has recently discussed some 
of the greet questions with evident interest and utility. 


The close relations sustained by social science and educa- 
tion must be obvious. They define themselves, to an extent. 
That which is, perhaps, the ‘chief interest of humanity must 
have large place in the chief science of humanity. Educa- 
tion, itself related on all sides to the welfare of society, the 
progress of mankind, the growth of the state in all the higher 
elements of civilization, claims careful attention at the hands 
of workers in the yet broader field of sociology. It is a mat- 
ter of course, then, that in the societies engaged in the pro 
motion of this science the department of education takes con- 
spicuous place. At the very first meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, a large proportion of the papers read treated of such 
topics as middle-class education, the education of the working 
classes, rural education, adult evening schools, ragged schools, 
reformatories, and the like. This predominance has steadily 
been maintained in the annual congresses and more frequent 
sectional meetings of that body. In recent reports I find the 
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topics of school hygiene, compulsory school attendance. and 
other means of carrying primary education to all classes, are 
among the most prominent. In the latest announcement I 
have seen, the Educational Section, presided over by Lord 
Napier. has the following highly practical questions assigned 
for discussion: 

“ What is the best mode of extending the benefits of aca- 
demical endowment in England and Scotland, respectively ?” 

“In what way and at what stage can technical education 
be best introduced into our national system of education ?” 

* How can the children of the wage-earning class be best 
brought under elementary instruction by means of the facto- 
ry-, workshops-, and other acts, and by the action of school 
boards ?” 

The standing committee of this Department of late years 
has directed its attention mainly to the operation of the new 
elementary education acts in towns and rural districts; and 
a special committee of their number is charged with a com- 
parison of experience as to the operation of these and other 
school laws. At the meeting at Leeds in 1871, and at each of 
the subsequent meetings in Norwich and Glasgow, exhibi- 
tions of sanitary and educational appliances were made, and 
are reported as “ highly successful.” 

In the simple constitution of the American Association, 
the Department of Education is named first of the depart- 
ments; and, so far as I can find record or have personal 
knowledge. its deliberations have been foremost in import- 
ance. During the last year, this section has been under the 
chairmanship of President Eliot of Harvard College, and has 
numbered among its active members such men as Pierce of 
Harvard, Philbrick of Beston, Hagar of Salem, Doty of De- 
troit (now of Chicago), and many others in the front rank of 
our educators. The transactions of the Association include 
the detailed and very thorough consideration of such themes 
as the inspection of country schools, by Supt. Philbrick; the 
methods of diffusing knowledge, by Horace Greeley ; univer- 
sity education, Goldwin Smith; progress in economic eduea- 
tion; art educationin America; music in public schools; ete. 


[Some account was here given of the Detroit meeting of 
the American Association last May, with special reference to 
the papers and discussions in the combined Departments of 
Hea!th and Education. The chief topics treated in these, and 
partly in other sections or at the general sessions, were ideal 
education in America, by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis; legal ed. 
ucation in the West and Northwest, by Prof. Hammond, of 
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Iowa; health in public schools, and the nervous system as in- 
juriously affected by schools, by Dr. Lincoln, Secretary of the 
Health Department; scientific inspection of schools; the ap- 
pointment of State medical inspectors of schools; the effect of 
school life upon the eyes of children; architectural plans for 
schools ; and school gymnastics. | 


It remains now very briefly to consider what education 
and educators can do for social science. Muech— 

1. By way of preparation. With an acumen and a learn- 
ing worthy of his fame, Herbert Spencer has shown how nec- 
essary the study of nearly the whole round of the sciences is 
to the adequate outfit of the sociologist. After a masterly 
survey of the field, he puts the case thus: “ For the effective 
study of sociology there must be a habit of mind generated 
by the study of all these sciences, since social phenomena in- 
volve phenomena of every order.” Apart from the facts col- 
lected, few of which come amiss in the broad work of the so- 
cial scientist, he needs, as the philosopher shows. the disci- 
pline of the abstract sciences, or the study of the forms of phe- 
nomena, as presented by logic and the mathematics, to give, 
in his phrase, *\an unshakable belief in the necessities of rela- 
tion” or “the abseluteness of unilormities”; study of the 
abstract-concrete sciences, or the factors of phenomena, as in 
mechanics, physics, chemistry, to give strength and distinet- 
ness to conceptions of cause and eflect; and of the concrete 
sciences. or of products in their totality, asexhibited by geol- 
ogy, astronomy, and the rest, to promote conceptions of conti- 
nuity, complexity, and contingency, of causation in clearer 
and more various Ways. We see, then, that, like the French- 
man who was surprised to find that he had been talking prose 
all his life without knowing it, we have really, in promoting 
the broader and better study of the sciences in our schools, 
been promoting the study and indeed the formation of the 
scientia scientiarum — the great science that is in some sense 
inclusive of ail. Let me remark further that, by so widening 
and liberalizing our courses ol study, we are preparing many 
youth who, in the yet greater future, as legislators, publicists, 
jurists, Journalists— orators, writers, {thinkers in whatever field 
— shall make invaluable contributions to the theory and ap- 
plications of that science which, however undeveloped and un- 
formed thus tar, truly underlies all their work. 

2. ‘The indebtedness of education to social science lays 
special obligation and duty upon the educator and the socie- 
ties to which he belongs. He— whether teacher, superinten- 
dent, or school trustee, or only friend of educational progress 
—may well engage, as best his time and opportunity allow, in 
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the fascinating studies that are special to the science of socie- 
ty’ From his observations in the home and the school-room, 
from his insight into child-nature and men and books, from his 
inquiries into pedagogy in all its range, he may bring things 
new and old into its treasury. He will be cordially welcomed 
into the national guild of the social scientists, where the con- 


.,wt 








ditions of membership are easily met. He may profitably con- 

‘ cern himself with the founding of local clubs or branches for 

n - the study and discussion of the great problems whose solution 
i will yield us a better and richer humanity in the blessed by- 

- &§ and-by, hastening the real of the poet’s ideal : 

ie “For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 

S : Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 

r Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

: 2 Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales ; 

e : Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 

d From the nations’ airy navies grappling ip the central blue ; 

% Far along the world-wide whisper of the southwind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder-storm ; 

. : Till the war-drums throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furled 

) = In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

a : There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 

4 And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 

> FF In the professional societies where he holds membership 

- &§ he may aid the beneficent work. 


[In a cursory way several suggestions were here dropped 
- &§ as to the efforts possible to this Association, in co-operation 


7 
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e r with the social scientists —among them these: 

’ ; Look up specialists, and detail them to duty in accordance 
rp with their favorite lines of research. 

\- : Charge committees year by year with certain inquiries — 
“ i as into the workings of compulsory school-attendance laws, 
, f the status of legislation. public sentiment, and pedagogie cus- 
e § tom in regard to corporal punishment, or to consider any of 
“ the important topics before enumerated. 

y i Give prominent place upon the annual programmes to the 
, ff reports of such committees and specialists. 

? ; Publish occasional monographs. 


Elect a corresponding officer who shall maintain commu- 
nication with the Social Science Associations, and learn more 
fully how this “ convention of teachers” may serve them.] 


7 
’ 
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These considerations, ladies and gentlemen, I commend to 
s Ff you most cordially. Let them not, I pray vou, die at once up- 
n ff on the air. Let them stay, if possible and they are worthy, 
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clear and distinct amid the many thoughts, facts, and hints that 
flow in upon you during this festival of the closing year. The 
same great thinker who wrote so long ago, “* Every man is a 
debtor to his profession,” said also; ‘* Men have entered into 
a desire of learning and science, sometimes for ornament and 
reputation, and sometimes to enable them for victory of wit 
and contradiction, and most times for lucre and profession; as 
if there were sought in knowledge a couch whereupon to rest 
a searching and restless spirit: or a terrace for a wandering 
and variable mind to walk up and down with a fair pros. 
pect, or a tower of state fora proud mind ‘to raise itself up- 
on, or a fort or commanding ground for strife and contention, 
or a shop for profit or sale, and not to a rich storehouse for the 
glory of the Creator and THE RELIEF OF MAN’S ESTATE. But. 
evermore it must be remembered that the least part of 
knowledge passed to man by this so large charter from God 
must be subject to that ust for which God hath granted it.” 
Toiling thus. fellow-workers, in the beautiful spirit of my Lord 
of Verulam, we shall be heralds of earth’s better and brighter 
day, and mayhap fulfill the best end of our being, to make 
ane S cog corners of the world the better for our having lived 
in them. 


Prof. E. A. Strong, of Grand Rapids, followed briefly. He 


appreciates liberal and extended culture, he said, but still 
would have the thorongh, technical training in philosophy, 
mathematics, and the classics, practiced by the delightful but 
narrow pedagogues of a quarter of a century ago. He thinks 
the present low view of education is because we do not value 
technical and thorough training enough. 

President Angell, of the State University, urged the im- 
portance, benefits, and pleasures of the broader culture sug- 
gested in the paper, and said that teachers need to be inform- 
ed on many topics of social science, to properly educate their 
pupils— to become, indeed, practical and thorough technical 
educators. He wishes that they would study political econo- 
my. which is but one chapter in the great book of social sci- 
ence, and that all teachers could give a few plain lessons in 
the fundamental principles of currency —at least enough to 
have pupils know that a dollar ought to be worth a hundred 
cents. [Applause.] Any teacher can make the simpler ob- 
servations desired by the social scientists, as upon school-room 
hygiene, the effect ef study upon the eyes. ete. 
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Through Supt. Daniels an invitation was extended to the 
Association to inspect the collections of the Kent Scientific 
Institute; and the Rev. Dr. Graves, Pastor of the church in 
whose building the meeting was held, invited the members to 
visit the remainder of the edifice. 

Adjourned until 2 p. M. 

AFTERNOON Session.—The exercises were opened with a 
song from the double quartette of music-teachers. 

Prof. Herrick, teacher of music in the Grand Rapids pub- 
lic schools, gave some illustrations of blackboard exercises 
appropriate to such instruction, in which he was assisted by a 
class from Miss Wyman’s intermediate department of the 
city schools. 

President Tarbell announced the following committees : 


On Nominations —J. C. Jones, of Pontiac; M. L. D’Ooge, 
Ann Arbor; A. E. Curtis, Saginaw City ; C. B. Thomas, Niles; 
R. E. Bunker, Muskegon. 

Resolutions — D. Putnam, Ypsilanti; A. George, Kalama- 
z00; J. McIntire, Milford; Miss A. 8S. Brooks, East Saginaw; 
Miss J. M. Stanclift, Kalamazoo. 

Necrology—J. F. Nichols, Detroit; W. H. Payne, Adrian; 
F. B. McClelian, Albion; W. A. Wells, Vicksburg; Horace 
Phillips, St. Clair; O. D. Thompson, East Saginaw ; J. F. Dut- 
ton, Greenville; 8S. G. Milner, Grand Rapids; M. J. Whitney, 
Houghton. 

President's Address —E. Olney, Ann Arbor; A. J. Dan- 
iels, Grand Rapids; D. Putnam, Ypsilanti. 

State School System —C. K. Backus, Detroit; H. A. Ford, 
Kalamazoo; W. H. Payne, Adrian. 

Miss 8. J. Pyne, of Grand Rapids, now read an essay on 

‘) PREPARATION FOR TEACHING. 

Considering the time that teaching, as a separate profes- 
sion, has really existed, normal schools, or schools for the spe- 
cial education of teachers, are of very recent date. The first 
really deserving the name was established in Prussia about a 
hundred and forty years ago. In our own country, after some 
years of agitation, the first one was opened in 1839. Since that 
time they have increased in number, until at present there is 
scarcely a State which has not one, and some which liberally 
support six or eight. Supported as they are by the State, and 
being of no pecuniary benefit to individuals, they must still 
owe their existence to some cause. What was it? Without 
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doubt they arose, the same as our whole common school sys- 
tem, at the demand of a great need. To what do they owe 
their increase? They follow the law of all other things in this 
world that have to do with the public. Whatever ministers to 
a felt and ever-present public need succeeds; and whatever 
succeeds multiplies. Established as an experiment, and nec- 
essarily imperfect and limited in their influence, it has taken 
one or two generations to bring visible results to the public 
eye. What. then,is their intent and work? Noone will deny, 
I presume, that teachers are mortal —that they, like all others, 
must follow at the beck of Father Time. But, though they 
drank at the fountain of perpetual youth; though none were 
drawn from the paths of their chosen profession by irresistible 
appeals and promises. yet each generation comes to us in 
mightier numbers, clamoring for its share of attention and 
help. So there is need of new laborers, which need must be 
supplied from the ranks of the young and inexperienced. 
What, then, shall be done with this fresh material? Shall it 
be turned into our schools with, as far as is known, no fitness 
for the work, to experiment until an experience has been made 
out of blunders and successes? This has, 1 grant, been the 
method in times past. Nor is it the intention to assert that 
good and eminently successful teachers have not been pro- 
duced. Many they are, and well does their work testify for 
them ; but they are those who, seeing their own defects and 
dissatisfied with results from their labors, have kept a keen 
eye on the experience of others, studied and tested new meth- 
ods, and thus trained themselves. With that point, however, 
we are not concerned, but with the question, Is it not reasona- 
ble that a person shall show his fitness for the work before he 
be placed in a responsible position, where he must work alone, 
especially when he has to deal with immortal minds? 


Look for a moment at other cases. For those having in 
view the ministry there are theological schools, where they 
may study under the guidance of those well versed, not in art 
or science, but in the special branch they desire — theology. 
The student of medicine attends medical schools under the in- 
struction of men experienced in both the theory and practice 
of the profession. How are the ranks of the trades-people re- 
inforced but by the inexperienced working under the direction 
and criticism of those who have already become acquainted 
with the work? It is this work that the normal and training 
schools are doing for those who are fitting themselves to be- 
come teachers. 

Wesee it constantly demonstrated before us that knowing 
is not teaching. No man of sound common sense would hire a 
man to build him a house because he had the best set of tools 
the country could afford, if that were all. It is the ability to 
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use and plan that he desires. Well-educated people fail as 
teachers, while those of less general information surpass them 
in the work simply because there is none perfect in manner of 
communication or power to control. With the elevation of 
the standard and requirements, the work done in our common 
schools is most certainly advancing in quality, if not also in 
quantity. 

One evil which the public demand for good teachers has 
helped to lessen, but which still exists to a considerable de- 
gree, is that of making teaching a stepping-stone to something 
—I had almost said higher, but may better say more lucrative. 
Men teach to attain to medicine, law, or literary pursuits. 
What they are interested in for so few days they do not bestow 
their best powers upon, and hence the unsatisfactory results. 
Were it not for the little amount of preparation required of a 


‘teacher, there would not be such a swarm of “ passengers” in 


the ranks of common-school educators. If both time and mo- 
ney and a certain degree of fitness were demanded before one 
could enjoy the pecuniary benefits, it would drive from the 
profession many whose interests, lying beyond, tend only to 
keep the standard low. With a change in the manner of teach- 
ing —or rather a change from hearing to teaching— comes a 
demand for thoroughly prepared teachers. This preparation 
involves both time and expense, and will not be entered upon 
till one has decided to devote himself to the work long enough 
to reap the benefit of his outlay. 

A tew words, then, about choosing the profession. A ma- 
jority of teachers in our common schools are women. In the 
past, on account of the limited number of avenues open to 
them, they looked upon teaching as almost the only possible 
choice aside from domestic service. Sick and well, poorly ed- 
ucated and cultured, crowded into its ranks. With the barri- 
ers down, let us hope a little more attention will be paid to 
peculiar fitness for the work. Bear in mind that this paper re- 
lates to teaching in our average common school. 


One of the first things requisite in choosing the life of the 
teacher is sound health. It isa well known and undisputed 
fact that the body influences to a great extent the mind. It is 
also well known that there is no more exhaustive drain on the 
strength than the constant association with children of many 
different temperaments and habits, connected as it is with res 
ponsibility for their control and advancement. Cheerfulness, 
patience, and increasing self-control are indispensable in the 
school-room, and to preserve them amid all the irritating acci- 
dents hourly occurring, requires a degree of strength which 
sound health alone can impart. Moreover, that invisible yet 
plainly discernible something, that controlling influence which 
passes between associated bodies, and which constitutes the 
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real moulding power of a teacher, does not emanate ina great 
degree from a weak or diseased body. People may work in 
sickness at other occupations; but the moment the health of a 
public teacher fails, her work drops from her hands. Let me, 
then, in view of these facts, steadily maintain that weak bod- 
ies and shattered nerves have no place in the school-room. 

Another requisite for highest success in teaching is thor. 
ough education. Noone entering a profession should do so 
with the intention of occupying a subordinate or limited posi- 
tion. It is commendable, nay, almost obligatory upon a teach- 
er to climb to the top-story, not necessarily of her building, but 
of her profession, to know the heights and depths, to meet, at 
least on written pages, the minds of leaders. The work in the 
primary grades does not require the breadth of knowledge of 
higher grades; but the judgment, ingenuity, constant variety 
and adaptation of work necessary to the judicious moulding of 
unformed minds, can only come from a somewhat wide educa- 
tion. A call for better educated teachers is daily becoming 
louder, nor can we stop our ears to it. A recent communica- 
tion to a leading journal of the West says, in speaking of nor- 
mal schools: “ Young persons are admitted to them who need 
years of training in high school and college before they are fit- 
ted to undertake even the study of mind-training. The quali- 
fication for teaching should be so raised that no person can ob- 
tain a license to teach without a good knowledge of element- 
ary science and a thorough professional training. What sub- 
jects, then, should engage the attention of one under special 
preparation for teaching? This can be determined bya glance 
at what the work of the teacheris. Educating—a leading-out 
or developing of the mind. Education also ineludes a furnish- 
ing of the mind, Evidently the thing to be dealt with is the 
mind of the child unformed and plastic as it comes from the 
hand of the Creator.” 

‘The study of the mind of childhood, then, should form one 
branch. But as the body exerts such a constant influence on 
the mind, the study of the physical should also form a part of 
the special study of a teacher. The study of child-mind, with 
reference to effects produced upon it by various causes, togeth- 
er with the best methods of presenting branches of knowledge, 
forms no part of the curriculum of high school or college, and 
the effort to engraft them on academies and high schools, as 
tried in various States, has proved an entire failure. Hence 
the need of special schools for the purpose. 

Still another special subject to consider is the adaptation 
of the matter to the minds of those taught. This may apply to 
either the arrangement or expression of the matter. It can 
not be denied that our text-books are far from perfect in both 
these particulars. If, then, the teacher has not the ability to 
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analyze each subject and present the different ideas in logical 
or natural order; to lop off from the expression of those ideas 
all superfluous and unsuitable words, substituting where need- 
ed clear and simple language, how can she expect the best re- 
sults from her work ¢ 

This brings us to consider another point to which the at- 
tention of those preparing for teaching should be directed, viz., 
the result to be expected from careful and patient work on the 
part of teacher and pupil. One result that a teacher may look 
for is constant and perceptibie growth of the powers of the 
minds under her charge; nor should she feel satisfied until she 
‘an see it, not only in a majority of her class, but in every in- 
dividual member. The tendency is to teach too much by clas- 
ses, and too little by individuals. 

Another result a teacher should reasonably expect is the 
ability to express simply yet correctly the idea gained, both 
orally and in writing, . Attention to those little things that mar 
the written or oral expression of ideas is work for the primary 
school and primary teachers. Those things which are the re- 
sult of habit and constant repetition and correction should be 
taught in the primary school, even to the exclusion of some 
subjects apt to be considered more important, but which re- 
quire reasoning in minds already somewhat mature. To the 
mind of pupils capable of grasping higher subjects, attention 
to those little matters becomes irksome, and in nine cases out 
of ten is neglected. Let me say, however, on behalf of teach 
ers, that the failure to attend to these little matters is not al- 
ways their fault. 

Allow me one or two words on a point which may not come 
strictly under the subject of this paper. No matter how com- 
petent a teacher may be to select suitable subjects for pupils 
of certain years, she, as a general thing, has no liberty to make 
such a selection. Grave and often gray-headed professors or 
superintendents in solemn conclave assembled, whose actual 
experience with a child-mind is limited to visions of their own 
precocious childhood, or a term in a country school seen thro’ 
the borrowed enchantment of distant years, or at best to the 
ten-minutes’ visit once a month to the primary schools of their 
city, do decree what shall be taught to and understood by 
children five, six, eight, and ten years of age. So with the idea 
of making the education practical and time-saving, studies are 
introduced into the lower grades that require time dispropor- 
tionate to the results, and which crowd out exercises both in- 
teresting and valuable, and for which time must be taken in 
after years. Take an example from that eminently practical 
study, arithmetic. A child may learn the first four operations 
in as many weeks, but that is not the practical part of arithme- 
tic. It is the application of them in problems. Upon this he 
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must spend as many years, or really until his mind has grown 
to comprehension of it. Is it a saving of time that he spend 
four years on that which hesmight have accomplished in two, 
had he waited till he was equal to the subject ; and that to the 
exclusion of things he might have comprehended / 


But it issaid children leave school at so early anage. The 
wisdom, then, consists in choosing the most practical of what 
he can comprehend, and not in giving him that, however desi- 
rable, that is beyond him. With a full knowledge that a child 
might come to suffer want and hunger, few would advise that 
he be fed six meals a day for several successive years of plenty, 
with the expectation of providing for lack in the future. Mak- 
ing due allowance for the blunders and incompetency of teach- 
ers, some of the unsatisfactory results of school-life arise from 
expecting too much of immature minds, by both parents and 
teachers. Nor can these results be entirely changed by a de 


crease in numbers, as is sometimes suggested. The quality of 


work may depend to a great extent on numbers: the quantity 
depends on the capacity of the mind to receive and appropri- 
ate. Because a teacher can successfully take a class of thirty 
through one year’s work, it is by no means certain that she 
might take a class of one through thirty years’ work in the 
same time. Nature’s growth of mind, as well as of body, re 
quires time; and the attempt to shorten up the time for the 
growth of mind, and make educated men out of boys of six- 
teen, will only end in superficial results. Slow and natural 
growth will certainly produce the best and most reliable foun 
dation to build upon. In view of these facts, | claim that the 
selection of studies for primary schools should be in the hands 
of real, working teachers. 

One very important point to which the mind of a teacher 
should be directed is methods of drill — such constant variety 
that the child shall not tire of it, and yet shall receive the ben- 
efit intended. It is impossible, in a paper of this length, more 
than to hint merely at any of the points; therefore we hasten 
on. In our primary schools the work is becoming to a great 
extent oral.’ Notwithstanding the great outery raised against 
it at first. the principles of oral teaching are creeping into our 
new text-books. With only the main ideas recorded, we find 
scattered throughout some of the later books such suggestions 
as the following: “ Teachers shall lead class by a series of 
questions to obtain and state the following idea:” or, * By 
conversation with school teacher shall lead them to notice” so 
and so. But why lead the school to notice, obtain, and state ? 
Why not give the pupil the idea out and out’ Because the 
growth of his mind depends upon his exercise of it, and the sta- 
ting of it in his own words is the only true test that the idea 
is clearly understood. What then, is the principal part of the 
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teacher’s work in such lessons? Questioning —an ‘art that a 
successful teacher must needs study and understand To know 
when she helps too much or too litle; what particular ques 
tion or questions will bring out certain ideas; to know the at- 
tributes of good and poor questions, should be the aim of every 
one preparing to occupy the position of teacher. She has no 
business to waste the time of her pupils in asking pointless, 
bungling questions which must be changed or repeated or re- 
arranged before they can be answered. 


Thus have I hinted at some of the subjects that properly 
should engage the attention of those designing to enter the 
profession of teachers — points not included in our common 
course of studies, and therefore requiring a special course by 
themselves. In most of our normal schools, however, there are 
defects in the practical application oi the theories — either too 
much theory and too little practice, or else in the attempt to 
give practice in each identical grade of work. The changes 
are so frequent that the teacher has not time to know her pu- 
pils before she must take a new class and piece out fragment- 
ary work. Three months, rather than three weeks, might a 
teacher properly spend with her class, during which time she 
may take up and finish certain divisions of work. Neither is it 
necessary that she teach in each possible grade. If she can in- 
fluence, control. and apply correct principles of teaching in one 
grade, she will be pretty sure to do the same in grades separated 
from it by only one or two years. Besides, her hands are so 
often tied by one thing or another, that the work can hardly be 
said to be hers. The school should be given into her hands as 
her own, for the work of which she is responsible, and of the 
progress of each pupil in which she must give daily account to 
the principal teacher. Moreover, she should be not only al- 
lowed but encouraged to introduce her own original varieties 
of drill and government, with the provision that they shall first 
be presented for approval and discussion. Thus shall the work 
of the training school be made of real, practical value, and our 
normal schools help to rid themselves of a not unjust criticism 
of turning out automatons. Though no one has aright to ex- 
pect that normal schools shall send out prodigies with entirely 
new and unheard-of systems and methods, yet it is just to ex- 
pect them to keep up with the latest educational ideas and pro- 
gression. Notwithstanding their imperfections, the results of 
schools for preparation for teaching have been highly satisfac- 
tory. Prof. Phelps, of Minnesota, who has had experience at 
both the East and the West, reports the success of trained 
teachers as very flattering to such institutions. The Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, after careful inspec- 
tion, gives a similar report. Advices from two of the leading 
schools of this kind at the East state that out of hundreds of 
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graduates they can report no failures in teaching. They also 
testify to the great importance of the practice-schools, which 
act as a line for the separating of the good from the poor, and 
where are thrown out those who, however well they may have 
taken the theory, prove themselves unfitted for the real work 
of the profession. The influence of the normal school has 
been and is felt all over the land. Methods of instruction 
have notably improved, and, not least, enthusiasm has been 
created in and with regard to the profession, than which noth- 
ing is more necessary to the successful prosecution of a teach- 
er’s work. With all the liberality the government has shown 
in the establishment of preparatory schvols, has it not a right 
to demand that teachers avail themselves of the opportunity, 
and acquire the best possible fitness before undertaking so 
important a work? 

Supt. George, of Kalamazoo, followed in discussion of the 
paper. Mere scholarship, he said, does not amount to much, 
if one has not the aptness to teach. All teachers should take 
at least the high-school course in English, to be of any value. 
One needs all the education he can get. He said it was diffi- 
cult to get persons who have received a higher education than 
that afforded by the high school to enter the primary school as 
teachers. He spoke of the difficulties of young teachers in 
the first year, which is the trying year; but it is not until the 
third year that they can do good work. Very few high-school 
graduates do good work from the start, and are failures until 
they learn by practice and experience. The normal school 
does not prepare teachers for the graded school to the full ex- 
tent of which it is capable. He pronounced training-classes 
as the remedy for the work left undone by the normal school. 
The public schools throughout the State should have training- 
classes to prepare teachers for their work. 

Supt. Hill, of Howell, said we should do what we can to 
give persons now engaged in teaching better preparation, or 
make them more efficient. In our common schools there are 
many teachers who do not improve with experience. Some- 
thing should be done for them, and it can not be done without 
organized effort. Hehad been much attracted by the plan of 
the Boston Society to Encourage Studies at Home, and thinks 
something of the kind practicable for teachers. 
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Supt. Ewing, of Ionia, thought that few who teach are 
prepared for their work. Ifa teacher is dull and stupid, his 
pupils will have the same defects. While the speaker is not 
opposed to the normal school, he thought the work of training 
invaluable, as he had seen it in Miss Pyne’s own department. 
If teachers are well trained, the whole mass of the people will 
be better educated. He favored the establishment of a nor- 
mal department at the University. No teacher should be per- 
mitted to conduct a school who has not sound, deep moral 
culture. 

Mr. Ford briefly explained the operations of the society re- 
ferred to by Supt. Hill, and said that those who would learn 
more of it can do so by enclosing their address and a stamp to 
Miss Ticknor, 9 Park street, Boston. 

Prof. Herrick’s pupils then sang a piece written upon the 
blackboard, which they had never seen before; and a recess 
of ten minutes was taken. 

After recess, Prof. Putnam, of the State Normal School, 
continued the discussion of Miss Pyne’s paper. He is not so 
deeply imbued, he said, with the superiority of Michigan’s ed- 
ucational system as he was twenty years ago. He is not even 
so partial to our Normal School as some. This State compares 
with some others, as Wisconsin, much to our disadvantage. 
We have had, for example, one State institute this year; but 
Wisconsin has had forty. He urged larger facilities for the 
preparation of teachers, and thinks we shouid have more nor- 
mal and training schools, and better ones than we now have. 
About 2,000 new teachers are wanted in our schools every 
year. Those teachers ought to be trained, and something 
must be done to give them the needed training. 

The music-teachers sang a piece by Prof. Fairbanks, of 
Flint, composed for the Centennial year, and entitled, “ Hail, 
all Hail!” 

Prof. F. H. Pease, of the State Normal School, read an es- 
say on , 

AX TEACHING MUSIC TO CHILDREN. 
The work in detail of teaching music to children should 
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be done by the regular teacher, but should in large schools be 
under the supervision of the special teacher or superintendent 
of music. The regular teacher, being personally acquainted 
with his pupils, knowing their wants, habits, and peculiarities, 
and, what is of more importance still, being accustomed to 
teaching them in their other studies, is better adapted to this 
work provided proper preparation has been made. The sug- 
gestions that I make, theretore, are intended especially for 
regular teachers, and not for superintendents, whose work is 
certainly of a different character. And here let me say that I 
am no believer in methods, according to the common or un- 
common acceptation of that word. I do not even like the 
term method, because it smacks of imitators, parrot and tread- 
mill work. Rather let us say system or plan. I would advise 
every teacher of music to have a system upon which to work; 
to have a general plan based upon some object to be attained, 
and Jet this system be applied to all your teaching as well as 
to music. But do not have an unchangeable method, based 
upon what you, have heard some one say or seen some other 
teacher do. 

* Whose system of music do you teach?” I was asked not 
long since by one who claimed to be-eminentin his proiession. 
“ Do you teach according to Mason’s system, Baker’s school, 
or Bradbury’s method?” I answer, I teach according to no 
man’s system, method, or plan, though much of my theory 
may undoubtedly be found in the works of others. All the 
system teachers should have, or can have, if they would be 
independent in thought, word, and deed, is just this, and no 
more: Have a definite object in view, and employ your inge- 
nuity, your professional skill, and your common sense to ac- 
complish this object. Working according to this theory, your 
instructions may vary and be made conformable to the age 
and conditions of your pupils, to the advantages they have 
had in other departments of knowledge, and to the length of 
time they are to pursue this study. 


In regard to the music to be sung, I shall make no obser- 
vations at this time. except to say that I have found the charts 
and the blackboard to be far preferable to books, particularly 
in the earlier stages of the work, as the attention of all is ea- 
sier commanded and the eyes of all can be directed toward 
the same point at the same time. 

In order, then, to teach music successfully, the teacher 
should carefully consider what effect this study and practice 
should have upon the pupils. This being established in his 
own mind. he can make his instructions all tend towards the 
accomplishment of the end in view, of the effect to be obtain- 
ed. If music is rightly taught, it may be made to have a defi 
nite influence tor good upon those who study it, from the 
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youngest to the oldest pupil; and this influence, as effect, we 
classify as follows: 

1. Is should quicken the mental activity of the child. 

2. It should cultivate certain of the senses. 

3. It should exert a good moral influence. 


First, How shall we, as conscientious teachers, make the 
study of music quicken the mental activities? There are va- 
rious ways in which to do this, one of them being to adopt a 
part of the time the practice of rote-singing. ‘This practice, 
which should be used indeed sparingly, but often, calls into 
action the power of imitation—a power weil worth using, if 
employed aright. By it we may teach correct pronunciation, 
clear articulation, the right use df the voice, how to sing with 
taste, facial expression, and many other things, almost too nu- 
merous to mention; for we are all creatures of imitation, and 
children unconsciously imitate what they hear sung, even to 
the quality of tone. How important, then, that singing teach- 
ers should acquire the ability to give good vocal examples to 
their pupils! 

But, say the poor unfortunates who can not sing (for peo- 
ple are unfortunate who have not learned this art), “I can’t 
sing: how can I teach singing by rote?” I answer, you can 
not teach as well, other things being equal, as you could if you 
were a good or even a moderately good singer; but you can 
do work which will be of much value, far better than some 
singers, if you are familiar with the principles of musical no- 
tation, understand the philosophy of teaching any subject, 
and have ingenuity, earnestness. and patience. which are bet- 
ter than all the methods in the world. In many of your 
bright-eyed pupils.you will find assistants who are not to be 
despised. In introducing, for instance, the old song “ Lightly 
Row,” or “ The Pony,” call upon some of the class to sing it 
first alone. You may be sure of finding some who know the 
piece (although if they do not you should select something 
that is known); and if mistakes are made in regard to pro- 
nunciation, time, accent, force of voice, etc., you can make 
corrections. Now let the class imitate the little teacher, and 
the song is learned without yoursinging anote. The pianoor 
organ will also be of service, especially to those unfortunates 
who can not sing; for if you cannot play you can get the sey 
from the instrument and correct errors of pitch, and also keep 
the class from losing the key. 

Another way to make pupils active is to let them take 
turns in pointing at the notes while the rest sing. Select for 
this work those whose eyes and thoughts are wandering, or 
those who have trouble in getting the pitch ; for they wil] be- 
come interested thus, and their attention secured. Another 
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time write upon the blackboard the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, and point to such as will make some well known tune, as 


“ Greenville,” or “The Happy Land.” This will make them - 


think as well as sing. 

The memory may be called into action by occasionally re- 
questing the pupils to sing some exercise or tune with the 
book closed; or write an exercise on the board, and when it 
has been sung several times, erase it, and let the class try to 
sing it from memory. When we think of the wonders that 
have been achieved by great musicians in regard to memory, 
this work that I have spoken of seems trifling. Think of the 
marvelous memory of the great pianist, Von Bulow. ‘He has 
at his fingers’ ends every piece for the piano worth knowing. 
Many of the pieces in his repertoire are long and complicated 
concertos, of which he has stored within his brain, not only 
the part he is to perform, but every note of the orchestral 
music connected with it.” But even the little we can do in 
our daily school work to improve the power of memory is well 
worth doing; for the ability ‘o remember sounds and tunes 
should be cultivated by both singers and players, since the 
memory is not only thereby strengthened, but it is made to 
act in a new direction. It is a singular fact that the same per- 
son who exhibits a remarkable memory concerning subjects 
which have been his especial study, is often not able to re- 
member tunes with any degree of accuracy. 

2. Under the second head I wish to call attention to the 
special training which the ear and eye should receive from 
the study of music. Of course, in its very nature music ap- 
peals to the hearing power; yet if a few simple devices are 
resorted to, the ear may indeed be directly trained. After 
giving to the class the pitch of one, call for other tones, as 
sound 2, sound 5, etc., or sounc several tones in succession, as 
1, 3, 6, 5,4, 2,1, Again, sound certain tones yourself or on the 
instrument, and let the class give the numeral or syllable cor- 
responding. The eye receives especial training if the pupils 
are required to read notes without singing, calling the sylla- 
bles do, re, mi, fa, etc., while beating time; to take the point- 
er and point to each note as read; and in any other way that 
may suggest itself to the thoughtful teacher, and that concen 
trates the eye and mind upon this one point. The ear should 
also be taught to appreciate time, accent, and movement, dif- 
ferent kinds of measure, and the relative length of notes. 
The various kinds of measure may be first illustrated by read- 
ing some stanzas with a strong accent. For double measure 
take words of two syllables, and accent on the first, thus: 
Morning, evening, morning, evening. For triple measure 
pronounce words of three syllables, thus: Merrily, cheerily, 
merrily, cheerily. Afterwards the parts which compose a 
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measure may be counted, as 1, 2. 1, 2, or 1, 2, 3, 1, 2, 3, etc., ete. 
In this way we pass from counting to beating, from reading 
with accent to singing with accent, from the known to the 
unknown, from things to names. 

3. Thirdly, music should have a good moral influence. 
Although this influence may be partly obtained by the senti- 
ment of the words which are sung, still it is mainly in its es- 
thetic effect, in its power to keep children out of mischief by 
furnishing them an avenue through which to express their en- 
thusiasm and their natural good feeling; and it is in its own 
innate beauty and attractiveness that music will have this en- 
nobling moral influence. The song, “ A Kiss fora Blow,” “O 
do not be a Naughty Boy,” and “ Don’t you go, Tommy,” are 
all well enough in their way; but “A Strong Castle is our 
God, by Luther, “ Lift thine Eves unto the Hills,” by Mendel- 
ssohin, or the “Gloria” from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, will 
leave a far better because more enduring impress upon the 
mind. This is because the first-named pieces express a single 
sentiment in the words alone, while the last are grandeur, 
beauty, and morality itself in their very composition. Mad- 
ame Seiler says: “The appreciation of beauty accompanies in 
man the development of his reason, Music, above all other 
arts, finds the earliest and most universal recognition, and al- 
most everyone listens toit with pleasure.” Again: “ A teach- 
er should seek to act upon the souls of pupils, and awaken in 
them, above all things, a feeling tor the high and noble, that 
they may be able to find the correct mode of expressing it in 
singing.” Thus we see that the study of music must have a 
good moral influence when intelligently taught, because it is 
a vehicle for the expression of all noble and pure emotions. 


There is, perhaps, no other one thing that wil] so refine 
and elevate the manners of the child as the proper and correct 
use of the voice in speaking and singing. Show mea school 
where the voices of teachers and scholars are generally soft, 
pure, and refined, and J will show you a school where order 
reigns and where singing is taught. The voice should not be 
forced and harsh, as it usually is in profane swearing. Think 
of hearing one utter an oath in a pleasant, gentle tone! The 
strength of the voice should be developed in exact proportion 
to the natural growth of the body. Physical strength and vo- 
cal strength should go hand in hand. ‘Teachers, when you are 
tempted to urge your pupils to “sing out!” —to sing loud 
and bold —take into account their tender age, and think what 
would be the consequence if you should insist on making 
these same pupils exert their full strength day after day in any 
other direction. If, on passing through the halls of a graded 
school, you can tell the average age of a class of children on 
hearing them sing, without seeing them, you can pay the very 
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highest of compliments to their music-teacher for his ability 
to train the young voice and to direct its growth. 


The various things necessary to be done, which I have so 
far suggested, are to enter into the musical life of the child. 
The order in which they are to be introduced I have not indi- 
cated, thinking it better to leave this part of the work to the 
regular teacher, who should be guided by experience and by 
the capabilities of his pupils. That part of my subject which 
I now consider as finished had reference to a complete plan or 
system for teaching music to children; and this system is 
based upon the aceomplishment of the objects before named, 
viz., the quickening of the mental faculties, the cultivation of 
certain of the senses, and the exertion of a good moral influ- 
ence. I now proceed to the work somewhat in detail. 


Suppose we have before us a class of music pupils whose 
ages range from five to seven—what is called in graded 
schools the primary grade. The first thing to be done is to 
interest them, and to get them started in their work. This 
may be done by asking them to sing some familiar song. If 
ali do not know it, select those who do, and let the others lis- 
ten. It will soon be at least partly learned, and you will have 
something to talk about, to give instruction about, and the 
class something to interest them. Next sing the numerals 1, 
2,3, and let the class imitate you. After these three tunes 
are sung correctly, select three objects in the room; let one 
of them stand for 1, one for 2, and one for 3, and ask the class 
to sing again as you point to these objects. Now some one of 
the pupils may point while you-sing; then let one pupil sing 
alone; and thus the same subject may be gone over many and 
many times without becoming tedious, because it is always 

resented in anew and attractive way. This rote singing may 
* continued profitably for six weeks’ time with children of 
this age — not singing simply songs by rote, but singing the 
scale, simple exercises and easy skips. This is the time to be 
watehful in guarding the use of the young voice. Do not al 
low the children to sing loud. I know listeners expect it, and 
are olten disappointed unless the children “sing out” with 
loud, bold voices. But the conscientious teacher who will fol- 
low the right way, in spite of criticism and faylt-finding, 
should remember that the voice must grow as the body grows, 
and the more the voice is forced now the less it will be worth 
in after years. For the beautiful, smooth, velvet edge which 
many voices possess, once lost through sickness or wrong us- 
age, is never regained. How many voices which attract in in- 
fancy and youth by this force, compass, and quality,are never 
heard of again after the voices change? These voices are lost 
because in every instance they have been overworked and 
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ruined during the school-days of their possessors. Thus, al- 
though most of the vocal work that has been done in Sunday- 
schools, day schools, and temperance gatherings, may have 
had a good moral effect, its influence on art has been often, 
very often, exceedingly bad. 

If the labor of the first six weeks has been faithfully done 
as I have indicated, the transition from rote-singing to sing- 
ing from the notes will be easy. The same exercises which 
have already been learned by rote are now written upon the 
staff; and, instead of using objects about the room to repre- 
sent the tones, the notes will serve the same purpose, and by 
the end of another six weeks your pupils will be able to sing 
simple, perhaps quite easy pieces at sight, in many different 
keys. Donot in this grade permit very high or very low notes 

‘to be sung, but confine the practice to the medium tones of 
the voice 

The work of the primary grade may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

1. Singing songs, skips, exercises, and the scale by rote. 

2. Singing the same by note. 

3. The use of the voice taught by imitation. 

4. Time or measure illustrated by accentuation. 

5. Pronunciation and articulation of words and letters, 
and correct method of breathing; all taught by imitation. 


In the other and more advanced grades, the pupils’ ages 
ranging from eight to twelve vears, the work which must pre- 
cede noge reading is much the same as that which has been 
given for the primary grade. There are a few points of dif- 
ference, however, that we will note. We observe here that 
the voice has undergone a slight change in nearly all cases, 
and in some a radical change has taken place. This slight 
change is this, that the boys in particular can sing lower than 
before, and manifest a dislike to singing high notes. This is 
the voice of nature: let us heed it. The pieces sung in the 
first grade should never go higher than E fourth space G clef, 
no lower than F the first space; while in these more advanced 
grades the compass may range from OC first line below, and 
even lower, to D fourth line. In the grammar-schvol some 
boys may sing alto, as should also those girls who find it tire- 
some to sing soprano. Those boys who are experiencing the 
radical change, or the change from boyhood to manhood, 
should now be excused from singing; though they may remain 
in the class and take part in the reading exercises, use of the 
pointer, writing on the blackboard, ete., etc., that they may 
lose what they have learned But all vocal practice should 
cease for about one year, though the time varies somewhat 
with different individuals. I have seen some girls who at this 
peculiar time should not sing ; but usually girls can continue 
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their vocal practice, if they are not allowed to sing too long 
at one time, too high, or too loud. = * 

But of the most unpleasant part of this subject, the only 

thing that is really trying and disagreeable to a music-teacher, 

have not yet spoken. I mean those wretched, miserable 
boys, and sometimes girls, whose ears are too long or short, I 
know not which, who sing always at the same pitch, and who 
can not raise or lower the voice correctly. What shall we do 
with these creatures who, for some wise reason, have not been 
endowed with the gift of tune ? 

First, take them individually and alone, and with much 
kindness and great patience see if by continual repetitions of 
different parts of the scale you can quicken the dull ear. To 
this purpose a lady’s ear is better than a gentleman’s. Also 
let these pupils often listen to others, ceasing their own at- 
tempt for a while, because an idea of pitch can often be got 
from other voices; or to an instrument. If these ways, and 
perhaps more devices still, be adopted, nearly everyone can 
learn to sing. Still, we are of the opinion that there are some 
people, very few it may be. who would do better to give their 
time and talents to some other study. We can not agree with 
Oliver Wendell Holmes when he says~ 


“ Alas for those who never sing, 
But die with all their music in them!” 


We say not alas, but ‘tis well! Let it die in them! It 
may be of more service to the world than it would be to come 
out. Still it is true that nearly everyone can learn t® sing in 
these bright and hopeful days, when the art of teaching is ma- 
king such great progress. 

Prof. S. S. Jackson, of Detroit, thought that all who can 
hear at all can get some training in music, no matter if their 
ears are not quite right, or if their vocal organs appear defect- 
ive; and gave an illustration from his own experience that, in 
his mind, fully convinced him of the truth of his theory. He 
added some suggestions on the training of the voice. 

Supt. Daniels invited the members to visit the Publie Li- 
brary and Swensberg’s Business College. 


Evrenine Sessron.—Opened with singing of “ The Chap- 
ter” by the music-teachers. Mr. Charles K. Backus, of the 
Detroit Zribune, then delivered his address on 


'\ AN OUTSIDE VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
There is an old story of a skillful painter of animal life 
who, having finished a picture of a farm-yard scene, in which 
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he had aimed at. a pre-Raphaelite fidetity to nature, submitted 
it to the judgment of one of the Grangers of his day. That 
gentleman commended the work as a whole, adding the prac- 
tical criticism that no one ever saw that number of pigs feed- 
ing together without at least one of them having a foot in the 
trough. Probably the artist found in this weighty suggestion 
something tiat contributed to the naturalness of his later 
work, and thus the value of “an outside view” was in this 
instance vindicated. There is very much in the processes and 
the machinery of education which only those who have had 
practical experience as teachers are competent to discuss intel- 
ligently ; and such a body as this will, as a rule, find the larg- 
est share of actual profit coming from its internal delibera- 
tions on this class of professional topics. But the gift 


‘© To see oursel’ as ithers see us,” 


. 


is wisely prized; and an “ outside view,” no matter whence 
taken, may furnish some suggestion or indicate some danger 
which shall fully justify both the surrender of some time on 
your part to-its presentation and the appearance here of those 
who have come from other callings to address you upon a sub- 
ject in which you are experts, while they are tyros. 

The sensitive condition of the public mind upon the free- 
school question is among the most marked features of our pres- 
ent politico social atmosphere. It is one of the few themes 
now especially prominent in the utterances of the pulpit and 
the rostrum, in journalistic discussion, in the counsels of po 
litical managers. and in the conversation of the intelligent 
and the thoughtful. Within the last year it has commanded 
the attention of important delegate conventions and has found 
a place in the declarations of party platforms. Within the 
present month two of the most distinguished of our public men 
have formally recommended the addition to our organic law 
of sweeping provisions regulating for the future the relations 
between the public schools and sectarianism. But this branch 
of the general subject is at present so intimately involved with 
the issues of partisan politics, that to discuss it in any detail 
here might savor of a breach of the proprieties of this occ¢ 
sion, and its mention has been made chiefly as a prelude to 
the statement that the agitation of the topic thus far has 
shown conclusively that the great majority of the American 
people believe that the strongest foundation of our republican 
institutions is a free-school system, supported at the public 
expense and absolutely divorced from sectarian control. On 
this one point there is no honest doubt orsinccre questioning ; 
and we can repeat of the free school on this continent to- day 
the defiant boast uttered beyond the Atlantic of the church i in 
the past, “It is an anvil, upon which he who falls breaks.” 
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Accepting it, then, 4s an established faet that our common 
schools are to be maintained, developed, and improved, it has 
seemed to me that I could not occupy your time more profita- 
bly than in discussing with brevity and frankness certain crit-} 
icisms upon the average free school, which are now very gen-: 
erally uttered in friendly quarters, and which our educators 
should receive as the expostulations of the well-disposed, and 
not as the mere carpings of enemies. It is not probable that 
any fresh information is being placed before you in the state- 
ment that there is a strong and growing feeling among the 
people —and I am speaking now and shall speak hereafter 
with special reference to affairs in this State— that the public 
schools cost too much, and that their courses of study are clog- 
ged with unnecessary branches. Individual criticism takes 
on very various forms, but it is safe to say that the different 
complaints can be grouped with sufficient accuracy for general 
consideration under these two heads. Naturally, the army of 
the objectors is swollen by many whose motives and reasons 
are not entitled to weight—the enemies of the free school in 
any form, the chronic grumblers, the parsimonious, the igno- 
rant, and the political philosophers who carry the /azssez faire 
doctrine of government to the suicidal limit. But let me as- 
sure you, ladies and gentlemen, that the call for the cheapen- 
ing and the simplifying of the public-school system comes up 
also with earnestness from a very different class —from great 
numbers of our intelligent, liberal-minded, and public-spirlted 
citizens, who do not begrudge a single cent of taxation that is 
well applied, who would not narrow in the least the proper do- 
main of public education, who are in full sympathy with the 
progressive spirit of the age, and yet who believe that there is 
in this important field of public labor a waste of means and 
energy that should be reformed. It has seemed to me that 
the importance of the source and volume of this feeling was 
not fairly appreciated by many professional educators, and 
therefore J urge it upon you now with so much plainness, add- 
ing that in my recent experience as a journalist I have found 
no question upon which the public mind is more aroused and 
restless. 

The popular discussions of this general subject are fre- 
quently attended with the off-hand recommendation of two 
remedies: First, the abolition of higher éducation at the pub- 
lic expense.and the closing of the high schools ; second,a gen- 
eral reduction in teachers’ wages. Each of them would be a 
step backward; and to both of them the friends of popular en- 
lightenment, as the only solid basis of democratic institutions, 
should oppose a resolute and uncompromising resistance. 

As to the first of these propositions, it is a matter for con- 
gratulatien that the argument that no lawful right exists for 
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the maintenance of public schools rising above the level of el- 
ementary instruction has received its quietus in the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Michigan in what is known as * the 
Kalamazoo high-school case.” "The accomplished and eminent 
jurist who delivered the opinion of the court in this instance 
declared that from its earliest history the educational legisla- 
tion of this State has aimed at the creation and support of a 
school system which shall ** give to the poor the advantages 
of the rich, and enable both alike to obtain within the State 
an education broad and liberal as well as practical.” This dec- 
laration was amply sustained by copious citations from the 
record, aud its soundness. as viewed from the standpoint of an 
enlightened jurisprudence, was unanswerably demonstrated. 
Nor it difficult to read between the lines of that judicial utter- 
ance the avowal of a hearty sympathy with the demands of 
public policy underlying the State’s provision of higher educa- 
tion—a sympathy that came to the surface in the confession 
of surprise that intelligent men had been found to question 
whether “it had always been understood in this State that ed- 
ucation, not merely in the rudiments, but in an enlarged sense, 
was regarded as an important practical advantage, to be sup- 
plied at their option to the rich and poor alike.” Of course, 
the logic that assails the doctrine thus vindicated in the light 
of law and public expediency would close the doors of the 
University, which in its latest development is the creature of 
direct State aid. To thus absolutely limit in any community 
the free-school system to elementary instruction is to leave 
formidable obstacles in the path upward of the classes whose 
misfortune is to rear their children in the abodes of poverty, 
and to so curtail the now fair proportions of the educational 
system of this State would be an act of vandalism with few or 
no parallels in the history of American civilization. If we are, 
as a people, to have a knowledge among us rising higher than 
the mere ability to read and write, to add and ‘subtract, the 
process of reasoning that justifies the maintenance of free pri- 
maries is equally conclusive as to the support of free high 
schools and universities. There is in education as it approach- 
es the domain of culture, as well as in its rudimentary stages, 
a contribution to the public welfare that makes it a proper 
subject of State aid and control. It is scarcely an overstate- 
ment of a fundamental truth in the democratic theory of gov- 
ernment to say that the people who close in no one’s face the 
door to the highest political preferment should also throw wide 
open the portals to that advanced education which so greatly 
aids in the assumption of those high duties. We need have 
no fear that Michigan will take any retrogressive action upon 
this matter, or that the enlightened publie opinion of the 
State will not, if the issue is ever joined, brand this assault on 
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higher education as a heresy, and send it into outer darkness 
with the forcible anathema pronounced ten years ago upon 
disunion: * Let it be buried face downward, let the door of its 
tomb be locked, and let the key be given to the Sadducees, 
who do not believe in the resurrection.” 

The proposition to cheapen the cost of the schools by a 
sweeping reduction of teachers’ wages is scarcely entitled to 
respectful treatment. Here and there may be an exceptional 
case of an overpaid Superintendent or Principal, in which some 
saving is possible; but the great army of teachers proper are 
now, if anything, underpaid. Their work is of the most res- 
ponsible order and involves large drafts upon the vital resour- 
ces ; and yet the average monthly compensation of the Michi- 
gan teachers was, according to the last official report, $52.45 
for the men and $27.01 for the women. These figures form in 
themselves a sufficient commentary upon the proposition now 
under discussion. But almost every community is afflicted 
with two classes of people, the densely conservative and the 
narrowly economical. The first cling to the old because it is 
old, and they resist any change, from those incomprehensible 
reasons which were so keenly satirized by the French wit, who 
declared that a certain “ fogy” of his day would have witness- 
ed with horror the creation of the earth and have exclaimed in 
shocked voice, ** Great God, chaos will be destroyed!” The 
second are the perpetual barriers in the path of needed im- 
provement, and their economy is of a kind which an incensed 
Congressman once denounced as willing to stop the wheels of 
the universe because they consumed too much grease. They 
are the ones at fault in this matter, and their demand is a blow 
at the public welfare. No person of sense would step on a ves- 
sel which made smallness of wages the test in its selection of 
pilots. No manufacturer would place in charge of his boiler 
the man whose price was the least of any of his operatives ; 
and no community can afford to hire teachers because of their 
cheapness. We can obtain at low figures immature girls and 
raw boys to retard our children’s development with their crude 
knowledge and faulty judgment, thus getting for poor pay 
much poorer work; but the need of the time and the demand 
of a genuine economy are tor a schedule of compensation for 
our teachers that shall keep in this most important calling the 
experienced and the capable. 

But to proceed from the negative to the positive treat- 
ment of the subject, and suggest what may be done to meet 
the public wishes, within proper limits : 

1. See to it that, so far as you can effect it, the elementa- 
ry instruction in your schools is of the most thorough order, 
and so planned as to be relatively complete in itself. If the 
disadvantages of your local situation are such that evenly 
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thorough work in all grades is not possible, strive to have the 
primary classes suffer the least of all. A very large percent- 
age of pupils leave the school room before completing the 
grammar-school course, and the public interest demands that 
they should know well what they have studied, and that it 
should form in itself an equipment for the struggle of life. 
Take care that those who can not don the full panoply of edu- 
cation shall at least gird firmly about their loins the sword of 
sound rudimentary know ledge. 
2. As one means of carrying out this first recommenda-| 

tion, let the studies of the earlier years be few and fundamen-| 
tal. When your schedule has admitted reading, writing, gram- 
mar, arithmetic, geography, and home history, close the doors. 
There will knock for entrance the army of special studies, of 
technical studies, of industrial studies, shrewdly urged by the 
text-book publishers and by fancy educational theorists. Let 
them knock long, and let them pee the amplest claims upon 
your hospitality before admittance. To bar the portal finally 
against them all might be unwise, Opie’s answer to the ques- 
tion, “ With what do you mix your paints?” was, * With 
brains. sir;” and this part of school management calls espe- 
cially for the admixture of that element. But as a rule, the 
policy of exclusion will both lessen the cost and increase the 
practical value of the school system. In some of the larger 
cities the demand is occasionally made for primary instruction 
in some foreign language parallel with that in English, and 
demagogues courting class favor stand ready to help. it. Such 
propositions can only add to the expense and diminish the effli- 

ciency of your courses of study, while they are certain to also 
perpetuate race-prejudices and to retard the Americanization 
of our people. Let a judicious economy rule your schools, and 
let their product be in all cases an American citizen! 


3. Take care lest the prevalent tendency towards military 
precision as the ideal of school-room management causes you 
to overlook the claims of the individual scholar. While the 
salutary results of thorough discipline are not to be underesti- 
mated, the most important thing of all is the direct personal 
influence of the ripened mind of the teacher upon the budding 
intellect of the scholar. Your pupils may rise at the tap and 
march at the word, may recite in platoons and review in bat- 
talions, and yet be only drilled dunces. You will find it as 
true in your school as in your garden that, although your flow- 
ers may be disposed with absolute symmetry of arrangement, 
it is the gardener’s watchful care of each separate plant that 
makes them thrifty in stem and full in blossom. 

4, Give a vigilant supervision to your methods of teach- 
ing and your use of text- books, to the end that needless details 
may not encumber the essentials and that every avoidable 
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waste of force may be shunned. I do not feel qualified for 
the elaboration of this point, which has been so recently and 
exhaustively discussed by some of the ablest living educators, 
and which clearly needs “inside” experience for its proper 
treatment. The address delivered last year by President 
Chadbourne, of Williams, before your sister association in 
Connecticut, upon * The Waste of Labor in the Work of Edu- 
sation,” and the paper upon “ Wise and Unwise Economy in 
Schools,” recently contributed to The Atlantic Monthly by 
President Eliot, of Harvard, should certainly secure the careful 
reading of every earnest member of your profession in Ameri- 
ca. They contain hints upon the management of school-rooms 
and the conduct of recitations, the grading of scholars, and the 
other details of educational labor, that possess marked practi- 
val value. 

5. Cast your influence with the local authorities in favor 
of simple text books, discourage frequent changes, and shun 
all * entangling alliances” with the book-publishers and their 
agents. The publication of text-books has become a mammoth 
business. Itsmanagers shrewdly foster the tendency to make 
such works costly at the expense of their simplicity ; and there 
is too much reason to believe that the agency work of the day 
is managed upon the pkan of * Get your books in— honestly 
if you can; but get them in.” There is no burden connected 
with the public-school system that is more directly and keenly 
felt by parents than the cost of and the frequent changes in 
text-books ; and a firm stand upon your part for the simpler 
book, and for the substitution of one set for another only when 
the reasons are of the most forcible character, would seal up the 
source of one of the strongest currents of popular discontent. 


6, It is time that the teachers more generally applied the 
brakes to the disposition to erect expensive school edifices so 
largely due to the rivalry of ambitious towns or to the liberal 
and aspiring ideas of inspectors and committeemen. There is 
certainly room here for a large annual saving in the cities, and 
probably some opportunity in the rural communities. Elabo- 
rate ornamentation, rich furnishing, and costly construction 
are out of place in this class of buildings. We have many 
structures of this class in Michigan, imposing in dimensions 
and profuse in decoration, and vet suggesting the satire on 
some of the most extravagant of New York’s public buildings, 
that they belong to the common council school of architecture. 
Both the public interest and the canons of good taste would 
be consulted if simplicity of appearance and durability in con- 
struction were the chief aims. Commodious, well lighted, and 
thoroughly ventilated school-rooms are the main desiderata. 
Insisting upon these, let the lofty cupola, the heavy cornice, 
the elaborate portico, cut-stone trimmings, and expensive fur- 
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niture yield to the plain and simple in architecture and ap- 
pointments, and you will gratify both the optic nerve and the 
pocket nerve of the tax payer. 

7. Undoubtedly the public interest will be materially ad- 
vanced by the growth of the professional feeling among teach- 
ers asa class. Your calling is now harmed by those who treat 
it as a temporary means of living or as a step to some other 
pursuit, and who as a result stand at their desks with the “ con- 
tortions of the sybil without the inspiration.” Its importance 
and responsibility should make it a life-work, vitalized with 
enthusiasm and strengthened with the lessons of experience 
and the labor of ripened powers. Stimulate this feeling among 
yourselves by all means and at all times. Mill has well said, 
‘“Ttis permitted us to go a short distance in many directions, 
or a long distance in only one;” and there is truth in the pro- 
verb, “ That man is terrible who does one thing.” 

In the points thus hastily outlined, can not much be done 
to make work in the school-room more thorough, the results in 
the scholar more satisfactory, and the cost to the public less 
burdensome ; and this without contracting the area of educa- 
tional work or heeding the clamor of a false economy? The 
subject is far from exhausted ; but I shall not detain you to in- 
crease farther or amplify these suggestions. I have spoken to 
you frankly, not in the slightest spirit of fault-finding, but with 
the sincere hope to aid in that search after the weak places 
which is no unimportant part of the task of strengthening to 
impregnability the bulwarks of our free-school system. There 
is no field of labor in which the conscientious worker is more 
entitled to forbearance and co-operation than the teacher's; 
and who can estimate the vastness of the influence and the 
greatness of the results that follow its faithful cultivation ? 
Maternal love, with its tendrils entwined about the child from 
the earliest moment, is a strong influence at every stage of 
growth. Parental affection is the staff upen which youth leans, 
steadying and guiding its eager steps upward. But in the sha- 
ping of ultimate destiny there is vast force in the hand of the 
teacher, daily moulding the plastic mind and modeling into 
lasting forms its strength and its ambitions. Could we trace 
unerringly the slow development of many an individual effort, 
which has yielded great reforms or memorable achievements, 
how often would the genesis be found to commence in the 
school-room with its faithful and unremembered teacher ? 
In this view of your calling how more appropriately can I close 
this paper than by quoting Emerson’s lines on Michael Angelo: 

“The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity. 

Himself from God he could not free. 


He builded better than he knew; 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 
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— We trust our Indiana readers will find full compensa- 
tion for the absence of the usual variety in this number, in 
the generally high value of the elaborate papers and the dis- 
cussions that fill it. They will be glad also, we hope, to learn 
something more of the Michigan system of education — of its 
sources of excellence and of weakness. Having been employ- 
ed to publish the Transactions of the Teachers’ Association of: 
that State in our Michigan edition, we could not avoid present- 
ing the same matter in this issue without an expense that 
would not be justified by the difference in the value of the 
contents. If anyone of our readers would like to have these 
Transactions in full (with about twice the matter contained 
herein), the pamphlet containing them will be sent to him 
postpaid on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


—_) 


— The Business College at Kalamazoo, Mich., is crowded 
with students this winter, many of them from other States. 











DUSTLESS 
Japanese Crayons! 





Better than Steatite | Cheaper than Chalk ! 





Strong language, but we mean what we say. Send 10 cents for 
sample by mail. Give them a trial, and if you desire to continue their 
use, (which we do not doubt), we will see that you are supplied by your 
own bookseller, or will make terms with you direct. Ten cents isa 
small price to pay for permanent exemption from that school-room nui- 
sance and fruitful source of ill health, the dust of common chalk 
crayons. 
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HADLEY BROS. & KANE, 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
63 £ 65 Washington St., CHICAGO. 





